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ANNUNCIATION BY CORREGGIO 



DRAWINGS FROM THE 
PEMBROKE COLLECTION 

AN exhibition of the drawings that have 
been acquired during the last two years 
has been arranged in Gallery 25. The 
main reason for this exhibition is the 
showing of the drawings bought in London 
during the war and only lately received. 
Nineteen of these were purchased at the 
sale of the Pembroke Collection at Sothe- 
by's in London in July, 191 7. This collec- 
tion, belonging to the Earls of Pembroke 
and Montgomery and kept at their seat, 
Wilton House, near Salisbury, was formed 
in the eighteenth century and was one of 
the famous English collections. It has 
been extensively commented upon in re- 
cent times and is the subject of an elab- 
orate publication, The Pembroke Drawings, 
with critical notes by S. A. Strong, in which 
about sixty of its items are reproduced in 
facsimile. Fifteen of our purchases from 
this collection are included in this volume. 

The earliest work in our group and the 
earliest in our collection of drawings is a 
copy, dating perhaps from the middle of 
the fourteenth century, of the mosaic by 
Giotto on the wall of the old church of St. 
Peter's in Rome, which is known as La 
Navicella. It shows Christ saving Saint 
Peter from the waters, with the ship of the 
Apostles and an enigmatical figure of a 



fisherman who does not seem aware of the 
miracle which is taking place in front of 
him. Giotto executed the mosaic in 1298; 
it has been frequently restored and now, 
with none of its original aspect, has been 
placed over the main door in the vestibule 
of St. Peter's. In the opinion of many 
critics, notably of Bernhard Berenson, who 
attributes the work to an early Sienese 
artist, our drawing gives the most faithful 
idea of Giotto's original design. A note, 
undoubtedly by the draughtsman, written 
on the side of the ship, La nave di Giotto 
che v'e i Santo Pietro a Roma di musaicho 
(The ship of Giotto which is in St. Peter's 
in Rome in mosaic), suggests that the draw- 
ing was intended only for the purpose of 
reproducing the famous work. On the 
mount, in an eighteenth-century hand- 
writing, a former owner has written, 
" Giotto. 1 276-1 336. The Picture is in 
mosaic above 30. feet Broad & 20. f. High; 
it is at ye top of ye entrance of St. Peter's 
as big as ye Life ... ye bottom is 
about 50. feet High, a great Weight to 
be so rais'd for ye Wall was saw'd & 
Fram'd out of old St. Peter's — This figure 
angling is mentiond in his Life, 1 there is 
another Drawing without it." 

1 Vasari. "Besides all this, there is a fisherman 
on a rock and fishing with a line, whose attitude 
is expressive of extreme patience which is 
proper to that art while his face betrays his 
hope and desire to catch something." 
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The other drawing spoken of is that which 
was at one time in the Richardson Collec- 
tion and which is reproduced in Ottley's 
Italian School of Design. There is also a 
fresco painting on the ceiling of the Span- 
ish Chapel in Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence which is an adaptation of Giotto's 
mosaic, executed about 1350. 

The drawing of a horse with anatom- 
ical measurements was attributed in the 



studies for the cartoon of the Virgin and 
Saint Anne, in the Royal Academy in 
London. "Allowing for the restoration, " 
he writes, 1 "it is of the exact quality and 
kind of two other heads at Windsor," 2 
both being studies for the Royal Academy 
cartoon. 

Of the three drawings by Correggio in 
the group, the most beautiful is the Annun- 
ciation, a sketch for a fresco painted 
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HORSE WITH ANATOMICAL MEASUREMENTS 
BY ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO 



Pembroke Collection to Andrea Verroc- 
chio, "but the handling connects it with 
Antonio Pollaiuolo," says Bernhard Beren- 
son, 1 "and the quality with more than one 
other drawing of his school." The attri- 
bution to Antonio or to his school is agreed 
to by Herbert Home and Langton Douglas. 

The profile of a woman had always been 
ascribed to Leonardo until Strong 2 sug- 
gested as the author Ambrogio de Predis 
or Boltraffio. Berenson accepts it un- 
questionably, considering it one of the 

Florentine Drawings, No. 195 1 A. 

2 Pembroke Drawings, No. 28. 



about 1 524 for the church of the Annuncia- 
tion at Parma. Strong (No. 25) praises 
it in these words, "The group is contrived 
to fill the space and tell the story with 
something of the masterly comprehension 
that we admire in a Greek gem, while there 
is an unearthly sublimity about the angel 
borne forward in the midst of a cloud that 
the painter of the Graces rarely achieved." 
T. S. Moore in his book on the artist speaks 
of this work as one of the capital drawings 
by Correggio. 

Florentine Drawings, No. 1 1 16 A. 

2 Florentine Drawings, 1151 and 11 52. 
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The High Priest in the Temple Receiving 
the Offering of a Lamb, traditionally as- 
cribed to Diirer, has been attributed first 
by Sir Sidney Colvin and afterward pretty 
generally, to Dirck Vellert, called from 
his usual signature Dirck von Staren, an 
engraver and glass painter who was a 
pupil of Lucas van Leyden. 

All of these Pembroke drawings, with the 
exception of two which happened to be 
coupled with works of more importance 



where it is reproduced, is inclined to place 
it about ten years earlier. 

The excellent drawing by Fantin Latour, 
the gift of Mrs. Helena M. Loewel in mem- 
ory of her brother, Charles W. Kraushaar, 
which was shown last month in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, is a sketch for his 
famous picture, An Atelier at Batignolles, 
in the Luxembourg Museum. It shows 
Manet painting the portrait of Astruc 
the poet, surrounded by his friends and ad- 
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LA NAVICELLA 
COPY OF A MOSAIC BY GIOTTO 



in single lots, will repay serious study. 
They will be commented on later. 

A work which can not be passed over, 
even in this most cursory article, is the 
sketch of Saint Catherine by Diirer. It 
comes from the Poynter Collection, dis- 
persed in April, 191 8. Its pedigree is an 
old one; for it was part of the fa- 
mous collection of Dtirers formed by Banks 
the sculptor in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Martin Conway in his Chron- 
ological Catalogue (No. 510) dates this 
work about 15 12, while Campbell Dodgson 
in the publication of the Vasari Society, 1 

Wol. VI, No. 25. 



mirers, Monet, Renoir, Bazille, and 
others. The drawing is in charcoal on 
paper but glazed and scumbled with oil 
color and varnished. It gives pretty ex- 
actly the composition of the picture — only 
one important change has been made, 
namely, that of the man in a tall hat at 
the extreme left of the drawing having 
been replaced in the picture by a table 
with a statuette of Minerva; otherwise 
the changes are slight, and show that our 
sketch was one of the last made before 
the canvas itself was started. 

The drawing by Aubrey Beardsley, a 
characteristic and charming example, has 
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SAINT CATHERINE 

BY 
ALBRECHT DURER 
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been given by Albert E. Gallatin. It is 
one of those which were made for the illus- 
tration of La Morte d'Arthur. B. B. 

A FURTHER NOTE ON THE 
EXHIBITION OF ORNAMENT 

ONE of the most interesting aspects 
of the Exhibition of Ornament now being 
shown in the print 
galleries is the way 
in which the vari- 
ous styles of design 
seem in great part 
to come from the 
imaginative efforts 
of a comparatively 
restricted number of 
great designers and 
inventors of orna- 
ment. Today in all 
our newspapers we 
read of the great 
desire, the necessity, 
of bringing the ul- 
timate consumer in- 
to more immediate 
touch with the pro- 
ducer; it is one of 
the burning econom- 
ic questions of the 
day, and every 
housewife is familiar 
with it. Many 
efforts are being 
made to solve the 
problem, and co- 
operative stores and 
farmers' and con- 
sumers' leagues are 
battling for it. The 
same situation is to 
be found in design 
— since there, for one 

contemporary designer who is in touch with 
the work of the real producers of the styles 
and motifs on which he depends, hundreds 
get their acquaintance with them only at 
second and third hand. And it is notice- 
able that those contemporary designers 
who produce the best work are those who 
have come into closest touch with the work 
of their greatest predecessors. 







BY GIAMBETTA PIRANESI 

FROM DIVERSE MANIERE D'ADORNARE 

I CAMINI, ROME, 1 769 



Without going back to Renaissance 
times and tracing the development of the 
pilaster from Mantegna and Zoan Andrea 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
or delving into the results of the profusion 
of ideas that sprang from the teeming brain 
of Le Pautre, it will be interesting, perhaps, 
for a moment to look at the work of Pir- 
anesi and to consider the way in which the 
middleman of de- 
sign passed his work 
on to the ultimate 
consumer. 

If we look at the 
prints hung about 
the most northerly 
of the three galleries 
in which the orna- 
ment prints are dis- 
played, we shall 
notice that the west 
wall is supported by 
a series of large and 
overworked designs 
by Piranesi for 
mantels, over- 
mantels, tables, tab- 
ourets, sedan chairs, 
and various other 
objects that go to 
make up the furnish- 
ing of a room. Al- 
most without excep- 
tion they are so rich 
and fanciful, and 
particularly so over- 
laden with orna- 
ment, that they 
could not be exe- 
cuted in wood or 
stone, and must 
therefore be re- 
garded as abstract. 
Piranesi was the 
great original producer of a style that was 
to sweep Europe, but his work, like clotted 
cream or condensed milk, was only capable 
of use after being diluted to the consump- 
tion point. 

A large part of this " richness" of 
his designs can be traced to one simple 
psychological fact which showed itself in 
two different ways simultaneously, each of 
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